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OLD-WORLD ART TREASURES IN CHICAGO 

Apropos of the acquisition of European art treasures for American 
public and private collections, it is interesting to note that four of the 
best examples extant of the work of Hubert-Robert are in the posses- 
sion of the Art Institute of Chicago. These pictures were brought to 
America about a year ago, and their presence in the Institute is due 
to the foresight and decisive action of Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson, 
one of the directors of the institution. 

One of these pictures was reproduced in the last issue of Brush & 
Pencil, and the other three are herewith presented to the reader. 
They were originally executed by Robert as part of a series of six 
paintings designed to decorate the dining-room of an old chateau in 
the environs of Paris. For decades they subserved the purpose of 
mural decorations, but finally, through the changes of times and for- 
tune, the estate of their first owner was divided, and the chateau was 
torn down. The pictures were thereupon offered for sale at auction 
in the usual way, first individually and then in the lot. 

Mr. Hutchinson happened to be in Paris at the time, and had his 
attention directed toward the sale. He inspected the pictures, and 
then visited the Louvre, where it will be remembered nine of Robert's 
paintings are hung. Mr. Hutchinson's own judgment and that of 
trusted friends was that the pictures offered for sale were superior to 
the canvases by the same master in the Louvre. He promptly secured 
the four paintings, which were afterward bought by four friends of the 
Institute, and formally presented to it as permanent attractions in its 
galleries. 

Robert, who won for himself the soubriquet of *' Robert of the 
Ruins," was one of the most unique characters in French art; and 
while information respecting him at this time is necessarily encyclo- 
pedic, a word may appropriately be said of his life and works. His 
life was little less than a romance, yet despite his hazardous enter- 
prises and his constantly recurring adventures, so intense was his love 
of his art, and so indefatigable was he from early manhood until 
1808, when, brush in hand, he was carried away by apoplexy, that 
the number of his works was enormous. 

His passion for pictorial work was inborn, and as a mere boy he 
became the pupil of Panini. He soon, however, eclipsed his master, 
acquiring a naturalness as regards details and a wonderful power of 
aerial perspective which the lattern ever had. His work from the 
outset was almost scenic in character, and owing to the peculiar for- 
tune of the artist it remained so to the end. 

He early set out from his birthplace, Paris, for a sojourn in Italy, 
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finally arriving in Rome, where he was deeply impressed with the 
architectural remains of the ancient city. The ruins of Rome excited 
in him the liveliest interest by their sharp contrast with modern life. 
The picturesque structures, hoary with antiquity, and year by year 
falling more into decay, appealed to him as admirable subjects for 
pictorial purposes, and he set to work earnestly to depict on canvas 
some of the most important of the ruins. The four pictures now 
owned by the Art Institute of Chicago are some of the fruit of this 
Italian journey. 

The visit to Rome, which was prompted mainly by the spirit of 
adventure, thus gave definite bent to Robert's art. He became so 
enamored of the ruined temples, baths, aqueducts, et cetera, that 
throughout his life he had little taste for any other class of subjects. 
He began the work of transcribing notable ruins purely on his own 
responsibility, but such fame did he acquire by his canvases that the 
minister, Marigny, procured for him the necessary protection of his 
own government during his stay in Italy, and also obtained for him 
an official allowance sufficient for his maintenance. 

In a sense, he was as adventurous in his art as he was in his life. 
His activity was incessant. He repeatedly explored Rome and its 
surrounding territory for new subjects, and many are the hairbreadth 
escapes and hapless misfortunes that are recounted of him. On one 
occasion he was lost in the catacombs, and barely escaped with his 
life. After transferring to his canvases many of the most striking 
ruins of Rome, he returned to Paris and continued to follow his 
profession as a painter. 

He had found, however, the kind of theme most congenial to his 
mind and most suited to the scenic character of his art, and the sub- 
jects then most in vogue in the French capital had small attraction 
for him. He undertook for the ancient cities of his native country 
what he had done for Rome, and by his industry in transferring 
ancient and mediaeval buildings to his canvases, he acquired the nick- 
name that followed him to his grave. 

His outspoken royalist sympathies and his stanch allegiance to the 
old regime, drew upon him the attention of the revolutionists, and in 
the Reign of Terror he was seized and thrown into prison and subse- 
quently condemned to the guillotine. During the long months of his 
imprisonment he incessantly beguiled the time by painting. It was 
his fortune to escape the fate of the thousands who fell victims to the 
fury of the populace, by a mistake that reads like fiction. Another 
man bearing the name of Hubert-Robert was executed in his stead, 
and the artist walked forth a free man, to prosecute in less troubled 
times the work that had become for him the passion of his life. 

Robert may not be classed as one of the great painters of France, 
but his work is certainly great enough to warrant a representation on 
this side of the Atlantic. Until a year ago he was practically, if not 




THE FOUNTAINS 
By Hubert -Robert 
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THE OBELISK 
By Hubert -Robert 
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AN ARTIST'S VACATION WORK 
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absolutely, unknown in this country, save for such notices as found 
their way into books of reference. His paintings have been gathered 
into the public institutions of the Old World, where they are highly 
prized, and it was a rare chance that placed the four canvases referred 
to in the galleries of an American city. 

In his special line of work Robert must be regarded as a genius, 
and the Institute is fortunate in the ownership of such admirable 
examples of his art. The importance and the popularity of his paint- 
ings are evidenced by the fact that many of them have been engraved 
and reproduced to meet public demand, by the Abbe Le Non, Chate- 
lain, Lienard, Le Veau, and other leading artists for reproductive 
purposes. Alice V. Clarke. 



AN ARTIST'S VACilTION WORK 

It is the practice of the earnest few among artists to make summer 
outings productive of plethoric portfolios of sketches for future elabo- 
ration into finished pictures, and none of the earnest few in Chicago 
has made the summer more profitable than Miss Ida J. Burgess, long 
known for her creditable work in oil and water-colors, and for her 
original and successful efforts on decorative lines. 

She spent the summer months along the streams and among the 
picturesque hills of Michigan, and she did more than sketch: she 
brought back upward of thirty pictures ready for the tender graces of 
the framer. Of these, the six herewith presented will give a sugges- 
tion. The collection is interesting alike on account of its variety 
of subjects and be- 
cause of the spirit 
and freshness with 
which she has de- 
veloped her mo- 
tives. 

The pictures for 
the most part are 
simple bits of land- 
scape, taken from 
view-points that 
give results well 
composed and 
pleasing, and all are 
characterized by 
breadth of handlinef 
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and sincerity of By Ida J. Burgess 




